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What though the muse resort to Fiction’s aid, 
Fiction is here but Truth in masquerade ; 
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iences. 1 And thousands, who her ager entreaties shun, 
ly as pro- Are, by her borrowed smiles, allured and won. 
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SHILL. INTOLERANCE, 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
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Of night impatient, we demand the day— 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray. 
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yg as “Witt it never be day!” exclaimed Kelly, 
" _—- as he impatiently paced the ramparts of Fort 
; '§ George, repeatedly turning his eyes to the East, 
Charles B. @ in search of some indications of returning light. 
iS Geom The chapel clock had long since announced the 
hour of four, and the weather-beaten sentinel had 
Ae ° been nearly two hours upon his post, exposed to 
i the rude “ pelting of the pitiless storm.” No 
ey wonder that he was impatient of the dilatory 
id the pub- ff lapse of time, and had he felt in a poetical vein, 
ete iy would doubtless have exclaimed with Richard, 
1o be a resi- — By yon heaven, my stern 
AL. D. Ad. Impatience chides this tardy-gaited night, 
sande Who, like a foul and ugiy witch, does limp 
So tediously away ! 
But Edward Kelly was not very conversant with 
Shakspeare, and was probably too much chilled 
| by his exposed situation to feel any thing like 
poetical fervour. He therefore contented him- 
- 46%) self with the simple exclamation that commences 
- — this chapter—* Will it never be day!” 
-. @ And, now we think of it, it is more than proba- 
7 71 ble that some of our fair readers—(that is, if this 
-  4i/— humble narrative be fortunate enough to engage 
- 1B the attention of ladies])—may unite with poor 
Conn. Kelly, in the above exclamation. The tale, they 
wee will recollect, commenced at early candlelight, 
DNESDAY, — onthe evening of St. Patrick’s day; and, after 
BY labouring through five chapters, there are, as yet, 
WLETT. F no symptoms of acoming morning. But let them 


F SUBSCRIBENTE exercise a little of that heavenly patience for 


m _ which their sex is so justly celebrated, and we 








promise to multiply incidents so “ fast and thick,” 
that they will scarcely remember whether it be 
night or day, unless we take the liberty to remind 
them. So, begging pardon for this short digres- 
sion, we hasten back to the story. 

The whole town was now hushed in repose and 
silence; save when the heavy tramp of a solitary 
watchman was answered by the bay of some 
watchful house-dog. The streets were thinly 
carpeted with a silvery crust, which, to the most 
cautious footfall, returned a crackling sound that 
could be heard at a great distance. The wind 
still blew a gale from the southeast, but was no 
longer freighted with rain or sleet; anda dark 
mass of broken clouds in the west was partially 
lighted by the declining luminary it concealed. 

Kelly at length paused in his circumscribed 
march; and, after resorting to the usual ex- 
ercise for restoring warmth to his chilled and 
benumbed fingers, he wrapped himself more 
closely in his watch-coat, and stood reclining 
against a sentry-box, which completely sheltered 
him fromthe wind. In this situation his fancy 
naturally reverted to the more comfortable one in 
which he had passed the evening, before a cheer- 
ful blazing hearth, and by the side of the girl he 
loved. From this pleasing reverie, however, he 
was soon awakened by the sound of footsteps, 
which seemed to be approaching the fort with ex- 
treme caution. In vain the startled sentinel sent 
a searching glance in every direction through the 
surrounding gloom; no form could be seen, 
though the sound evidently continued to grow 
more audible on his ear. 

‘*Who goes there? Stand!” he at length ex- 
claimed, at the same time cocking his piece. 

The sound of footsteps instantly ceased; and a 
voice, which seemed to proceed from beneath the 
platform on which he stood, replied in a tone not 
much above a whisper, 

**Me—Hassan. The watchman no see me.” 

‘*¢ And where have you been all night?” 

“Where have I been? You know very well 
where I been, Massa Kane. But let me in, and 
I tell you all about it.” 
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‘** You know very well, Hassan, that no one can 
be admitted till after reveille beat; when it is more 
than likely that you will be beaten for leaving the 
fort without leave, and remaining out all night. 
For the present, you must remain where you 
are.” 

* No—you joke, Massa. Didn’t you promise 
to let me in if it wa’n’t done to-night? And it is 
all Quack’s fault that you have not warmed your 
fingers long ago. Hughson says it must not be 
trusted to his clumsy management again. But 
I shall freeze here; and see, it is daylight—let 
me in quick, or it will be all discovered.” 

Kelly had in reality no wish to subject the poor 
fellow to a severe flogging; he therefore, after 
working a little longer on his terrors, descended 
to the gate, and gave him admittance. 

“*Go to Hughson’s as soon as you are reliey- 
ed,” said the negro, in a whisper. “ Every thing 
is prepared; and when ~ mount guard, at 
twelve to-morrow night. . 

“ That is Kane’s in agile the eldinn. 

“Kane!” exclaimed the negro, in evident 
alarm. ‘ Are younot Kane! No—I see, it is 
Kelly! But I said nothing.” 

‘What is to be done by Quack, at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow night ?” 

**Q Massa, nothing; only Hughson promise to 
send Massa Kane a bottle of rum, when he mount 
guard. Nothing else, Massa.” 

The chapel clock here struck five; and faint 
streaks of light had begun to adorn the east. 





Kelly ascended to the ramparts witha slow match 
in his hand, and in an instant the scene was light- 
ed up with a brilliant but momentary corrusca- 
tion, succeeded by the deafening report of an eigh- 
teen pounder, reverberated by several successive 
echoes, the last of which died away among the 
hills and groves of “ King’s Farm,” and the pine 
forests of New-Jersey. Hassan hastened to the 
kitchen, in order to be found among the earliest 
risers of the domestics; and the morning relief 
soon permitted Kelly to snatch an hour’s neces- 
sary repose in the barracks. 

In the mean time, Howard’s coxswain and 
boat’s crew were in readiness to embark; and 
only awaited the orders of their commander, who 
was still comfortably snoring on a bed of down, 
beneath a rich canopy of crimson damask, dream- 
ing of his native England and naval glory. The 
morning, however, rapidly advanced; until, 
roused from their slumbers by the cheerful re- 
veille, every inmate of the fortress was soon upon 
his feet, attending to his customary avocations. 

It was eight o'clock before Howard descended 
from his chamber, and enteredthe breakfast par- 
lour, where he found the governor's family already 
assembled; for our ancestors, itmust be observed, 





ee 


at the esd of this authentic narrative, kept better 
hours than do many of their descendants at the 
present day. The table was spread, and from a 
large silver urn in its centre, arose a sinuous co- 
lumn of fragrant vapour, that sweetly whispered 
of some grateful bubbling beverage within. Two 
ladies, in elegant morning negliges, were seated 
on a <ofaon one side the fireplace, proteeted 
from the effects of opening doors by a rich Chi- 
nese screen, that extended, in a zig-zag course, 
half across the apartment. 

On the entrance of Howard, both females po- 
litely arose from their seat, and with gracious 
smiles advanced to meet him, while the governor 
introduced them as his wife and daughter. A wi- 
dowed sister, lately from England, with her son, 
a genuine exquisite or dandy, (we forget by 
which term these non-descript animals were 
known at that period,) were shortly added to the 
party, and the whole were soon seated, in due 
order, around the well-furnished table before 
mentioned. 

During this repast, Howard had but little op- 
portunity of studying character; as the topics in- 
troduced were mostly commonplace, such as re- 
lated to the weather, the war, &c.; with the 
usual number of anathemas against the pretender 
and the pope—(the third person in the trio, of 
course, not being mentioned by name in presence 
of the ladies.) He saw and heard enough, how- 
ever, to convince him that the governor's lady 
was a matronly female of superior attainments; 
possessing a due share of national dignity and fa- 
mnily pride; which was, however, happily temper- 
ed and softened by a native sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and a consequent delicate urbanity of man- 
ners:—That her sister, the widow Benton, pos- 
sessed less intellect than pride, and less feeling 
than either :—That young Benton was an arrant 
coxcomb; arid that his cousin, the lovely Lavinia 
Clark, was an angel, whose external charms were 
only equalled by the beauties of ker mind. 

[To be continued. } 
—<— 
From the Philadelphia Album. 
THE NOBLE FRIENDS. 
CONCLUDED. 

“ DiscourTEous men!” exclaimed a knight, 
with a pennon at his lance, coming forward 
from the troop, “* cease to overwhelm a prostrate 
foe, and return, to blush that knightly spears can 

be guilty of so cowardly a combat.” The as- 
sailants hearing these words, left Arturo on the 
ground, and rushed to repel the band that ap- 
proached them. But, unequal in skill and num- 
bers, the treacherous party, after the most des- 








perate resistance, were forced to retreat, leaving 
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one of their number stretched lifeless on the 
field, though not until the foremost knight of the 
conquerors, who had hastily and inadequately 
armed himself for the rescue, had received a se- 
vere wound in his sword-arm. This was Fran- 
cesco; who, returning in haste after having suc- 
cessfully finished his mission, to arrive in time 
for the tournament, by good fortune passed that 
way to save the life of his friend. he cavalier 
who had been first attacked was now raised 
from the ground; the helmet was unclasped, 
and displayed the features of Arturo. 

“ Ah! my dear friend,” exclaimed Francesco, 
“happy am [ in having come to succour you— 
blessed be the hour in which I took this road— 
but how are you ?—are you wounded ?” 

“No, dear Francesco, I am only slightly 
bruised, and a night’s rest will easily recruit me. 
But what do I see?—there is blood upon your 
arm!—Heaven forbid that you should be hurt 
in aiding me.” 

“ My arm is indeed disabled—and at this time 
too—to-morrow is the tournament, and alas! my 
sword-arm is disabled. Oh, Arturo! did you 
ever love me? When children, we frolicked to- 
gether on these green plains; when grown up, 
we had all our sports and exercises in company, 
and you have called me hundreds of times by 
the endearing name of friend: was your friend- 
ship pretended, or was it real ?” 

“ Gracious heaven! what a question!’ re- 
plied Arturo —“ Have vou not twice saved my 
life ?>—was not the assassin’s steel but an inch 
from my breast when your arm turned it away? 
and that very arm now—that saviour arm to me— 
does it not bleed with the swords that would ere 
this have been red with my blood? Can you 
then ask me if I love you? Yes, every passion 
yields to the sacred one of friendship, strength- 
ened by gratitude, and my full heart is now en- 
grossed with love for you.” 

“ ft is well, for my life is in your hands—but 
first examine the dead body of that treacherous 
foe, who set upon you at so much vantage.” 

Arturo unclosed the helmet, and cried, as he 
saw the face— This is the confidential satellite 
of Albruno, and Albruno’s is the infernal villa- 
ny which would have removed a rival from the 
contest.” 

Francesco, hearing this, considered for a mo- 
ment, beckoned to one of his train to come and 
bind up his arm. After this had been done, he 
gave a signal for his troops to retire, and follow 
him at some distance; and then, having made 
Arturo mount on the horse of a domestic, bade 

him ride at his side. 

“ Albrunoe’s treachery,” said Alturo, “ shall 


cost him dear to-morrow, if my good lance and 
my trusty arm fail me not, since nought but his 
life will satisfy my vengeance.” 

“IT fear much,” replied Francesco, “ that it 
| will cost you dearer, after you have heard what 
I am about to say to you.—It was my errand to 
Bologna to meet in the lists Albruno—my dead- 
| ly foe, because my rival with Ponna Maria. 
You start—what, did you think that I had for- 
gotten her ?>—you are no lover of hers to ima- 
gine such « thing fora moment. No—TI cannot 

live without her; and if, as you say, frieudship 
| is stronger than love, prove it now, by granting 
me one boon—do you hesitate?—Ha! you 
change colour, and guess too well what it is.— 
Oh, Arturo! I will not say, look on this sword 5 
it is gashed by swords which were raised against 
| your life—I will not say, behold this blood and 
| this helpless arm, as I cannot claim merit from 
| that which every noble cavalier would have 
done. Yet still, if friendship has any influence, 
grant me my boon. Pity me—a deep and burn- 
ing passion consumes me; and it is to you, to 
you, my friend, the friend of my childhood, 
youth, and manhood, that I make this appeal.” 

“Francesco, cease! You know not how much 
you ask—yet how dare I, ungrateful wretch, for 
a moment doubt—my benefactor, my preserver, 
speak your wish, and it shall be granted. If 
you had asked it before this meeting, it would 
have been the duty of my friendship to comply ; 
but now the holy bonds of gratitude enforce the 
request, and love, and every cherished hope in 
life cannot disturb them. Demand them boldly 
—so far from denying your boon, I swear, be it 
what it may, aot even with one word to dissuade 
you from it.” 

“It is this, Arturo, though it rives my heart 
to take advantage of your generosity ; use my 
armour and my steed, and win for me, in to- 
morrow’s strife, the beauteous Donna Maria.” 

Arturo could only find words to assent, and 
then rode in melancholy silence to the city. 

The day expected by thousands at length ar- 
rived. The lists are prepared, and thronging 
and eager multitudes rush to secure a good place 
of view. Inthe galleries above, amid a brilliant 
train of nobles and ladies, appeared the Donna 
Maria, upon whom every eye glancing, words 
were heard flying from mouth to mouth through 
the vast circle,—“ This is indeed a worthy cause 
for knightly quarrels; and the knight who dies 
for her may deem it no ignoble death, if he can 
gain one smile from so sweet a face.” She was 
pale, but well preserved the dignity due to her 
birth and fame, and her compressed and blood- 
less lips alone betrayed her excessive agitation. 
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The trumpets sounded, and after the usual pre- 
liminaries, at opposite ends of the lists appeared 
Albruno and Francesco. Every one was asto- 
nished. ‘ Where is Arturo?” was buzzed about 
on every side; but the combatants, wheeling 
their horses some space from each other for the 
charge, soon absorbed the interest of all. Arturo, 
desperate, not daring either to win his lady for his 
friend, or leave her to his hated enemy, had 
placed no breastplate on his breast. The horses 
flew like lightning to the shock. A cloud of dust 
for an instant hid the combatants; when, as it 
cleared away, Albruno was discovered with his 
heart pierced through and through with the lance, 
and tumbling from the saddle. The supposed 
Francesco sat erect—the crowd with eager shouts 
exclaimed, “‘Huzza for Francesco!” but their 
noise was instantaneously hushed in silence, when 
the blood was seen trickling from the breast 
of the victor, and the lance of Albruno remained 
midway in his body. The real Francesco rushed 
into the circle in time to receive in his arms 
his falling friend. 

** Oh, Arturo!” he cried, ‘* what have you done ? 
You have no breastplate on.—Whaet dreadful 
mystery is this?” : 

“T have punished the traitor—forgive your 
friend—I could not bear to be wanting either to 
my friendship or my love. I never could have 
survived to have seen Maria in the arms of ano- 
ther lover, and there was but this way to be true 
to both.” 

“My friend! my friend!” cried Francesco. 
“Oh! fatal error !—blind that I was to force you 
to such an alternative! Why, Ohwhy did you 
not gain your mistress for your friend, that that 
friend might have thrown her into your embrace, 
the pledge of what sincere friendship is? Would 
that you had shown the same confidence in my 
generosity that I did in yours, when L asked of 
you such a trial!” 

“J feel that Iam dying—where is Maria— 
where art thou, my love—my bride?” Donna 
Maria sprung into the circle, and supported the 
head of her dying lover. ‘ Sweet it isto die,” he 
said, “‘thus in the arms of love and friendship, 
and the grave will be hallowed which shall be 
watered with such tears.—Now ceases that rival- 
ship, which, had I lived, must have made me 
false to Maria or to Francesco; and I pray 
thee, love, who wert the life of my life, not to 
mourn too bitterly my fate, but seek another 
Arturo in this his friend. Reserve for him the 
faith which has been so fatal to me, but may it 
have a happier issue.” 

“Never,” replied Maria, “shall this hand, 


ther: I loved thee living—I will now love thee 
dead: the cold sepulchre shall be our place of 
meeting; and as] wander near it in the soft twi- 
light, strewing the freshest flowers, do thou 
in spirit arise to welcome me, aud renew 
the converse which formed our joy while thou 
wert living. A neighbouring convent shall shel- 
ter me; and there, in prayer and deeds of bene- 
volence, I will spend the solitary remnant of my 
life.” 

“The earth and its objects now grow dim,” 
Arturo faintly said, and clasping in one hand the 
hand of Maria, and in the other that of Fran- 
cesco, he quietly yielded his breath. Maria was 
torn ina swoon from the body, and, faithful to 
her promise, soon retired to a religious house, 
where she became distinguished for her piety. 

Francesco, lonely and melancholy, haunted in 
unmitigated grief the scenes where he had been 
so happy with his friend; or sought, in foreign 
countries, to lose the remembrance of that calu- 
mity which he charged upon himself. Often did 
he repeat that he would a thousand times rather 


his friend. At last he fell, mortally wounded, in 
successfully repelling an attack which had been 
made on his native city. With his dying lips he 
begged to be carried to the grave of Arturo; and 
his attendants declared, with the creduloussuper- 
stition of the age, that as he expired, an angel 
rose from the tomb, and their spirits flew up to- 
gether till they were Jost from sight. A balmy 
odour, it was said, issued from the sanctuary, and 
the body of Arturo was found uncorrupted. Thus, 
side by side, the friends were laid, and often did 
Maria scatter over the tomb roses and violets, till 
heaven took pity on her sorrows, and called her 
to share with them their happy abodes. 
—>— 
From the Military Sketch Book. 


ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE, 
OR,—GONE TO SEA IN A COACH. 


In many, if not in most regiments of our 
army, there isto be found a sort of officer, 
who is a privileged oddity, who takes liberties 
with all his brethren of the mess with impunity, 
and who pockets every thing short of a blow 
with the best possible humour. In general the 
individuals of this description are designated in 
the mess-room vocabulary, “ Good-tempered old 
Stagers,” or “ Old Stickers,” meaning thereby, 
that they can “ go” at the bottle, and “stick” 
at the table iill “all’s blue.” 











One of these, a quartermaster of infantry, 
with a nose of the genuine Bardolph complexion, 


which should have beea thine, be given to ano- | a rosy and etes.al smile, a short figure, and a 
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big head, having dined with a party of brother 
officers at the Three Cups, Harwich, the day on 
which his regiment marched into the barracks 
of that town, was in the best possible spirits—so 
much so that he gave the bottle no rest until about 
eleven o’clock ; and became “ glorious” just as 
the company broke up. Right or wrong, he 
would go along with three of the youngest sub- 
alterns, to ramble by the seaside in the moon- 
shine, having been “ so long 7? the sun.” They 
permitted him reluctantly ; perhaps, indeed, be- 
cause they could not prevent him; but when 
the party got down to the place where passen- 
gers and goods are usually embarked, the quar- 
termaster became totally overpowered, and sunk 
senseless into a snore. The officers whom he 
accompanied could not think of carrying his 
corpus back to the inn; nor were there any 
persons near whom they could employ for the 
purpose: one of them, therefore, opened the 


door of a private carriage which stood near, | 


“unshipped” from the wheels, ready for embarka- 
tion, and in a moment the sleeper was bundled 
into it, where he was left to his repose, with the 
door fast shut upon him. 

Next morning at daybreak, (about three o’clock) 
the coach with its contents was put on board the 
Hamburg packet, and stowed away at the very 
bottom of the hold ; in half an hour after this, 
the vessel put to sea. 

For the whole of the day, the packet had a 
brisk breeze, and at midnight was a good hun- 
dred miles away from Harwich; a dead calm 
setin. It was a beautiful night in July, and the 
passengers were not all gone to bed: some walk- 
ed the deck, and others sat below at cards— 
every thing was silent, except the rattling of the 
ropes, as the ship yielded to the smooth and gen- 
tle swell of the sleeping North Sea. About this 
time the quartermaster, it is supposed, awoke ; 
however, he had not been heard before to utter 
his complaints, probably from the bustle conse- 
quent on the managing of the vessel in a stiff 
breeze. However, it was at this time that his 
cracked and hurried voice first fell upon the ears 
of the crews and for about twenty minutes the 
panic it created is indescribable. The whist 
company in the cabin at first thought it was one 
of the sailors in a chest, and called the captain ; 
who declared he had been that minute examin- 
ing into the cause of the unearthly sounds, and 
had mustered his crew, all of whom were on 
deck, as much astonished as he was—nay, more 
so, for one of them, a Welshman, felt convinced 
that the voice proceeded from the speaking-trum- 
pet of the ghost of David Jones, his former 
shipmate, “ who had died in ill will with him.” 











* Hallo—o—o—o—o !—Murder! murder !"” 
now rose upon all ears, as if the voice were at 
the bottom of the sea. The Welshman fell 
upon his knees, and begged forgiveness of his 
injured and departed friend David Jones; the 
rest of the crew caught a slight tinge of his 
fears, and paced about in couples to and fro; 
some declaring the voice was below the rudder, 
and others that it was at the mast head; the 
passengers, one and all, hurried on deck; in 
short, none on board, not even the captain, and 
the oldest seaman, were free from alarm; for 
they had searched every habitable place in the 
vessel without discovering the cause of their ter- 
rors, and the hold, it was evident, could not have 
contained an extra rat, it was so crammed with 
luggage, &c. “ Let me out, you d——d rascals ! 
let me out, let me out, I say,” screamed the 
voice with increased vigour. These exclama- 
tions the Welshman declared were addressed to 
devils, that were tormenting his deceased ene- 
my David; and he uttered a fervent prayer for 
the wandering and unhappy soul. But a differ- 
ent idea was awakened in the mind of the cap- 
tain by the words Let me out. “ There is some- 
body packed up in the hold,” exclaimed he ; 
and instantly ordered the men to follow him 
down. All immediately began to remove the 
upper layer of articles; which being done, the 
voice became louder and more distinct. 

“ Where are you?” bawled the captain. 

“I'm here in a coach, d----n you,” answers 
the quartermaster. 

The mystery was now solved, and the Welsh- 
man made easy ; but no one could imagine how 
a human being could have got into the carriage. 
However, satisfaction on this point was not to be 
waited for; so the men fell to work, and after 
about half an hour’s hard exertion, succeeded in 
disencumbering the vehicle. They then pro- 
ceeded to unpack the quartermaster, whose as- 
tonishment amounted almost to madness when 
he found that he had not only been confined in a 
coach, but in a ship, and the said ship was then 
in the middle of the German Ocean! 

It was impossible to put back into Harwich, 
so no remedy was left the little fat gentleman 
but to proceed to the end of the voyage, and to 
take a passage back from Hamburg as svon as 
possible. This was bad enough; but his hopes 
of an early return were almost destroyed by 
the setting in of adverse winds, which kept the 
vessel beating in a most bile-brewing and sto- 
mach-stirring ocean, for ten days and nights ; 
during which time, when not seasick, the quar- 
termaster was employed in profoundly meditat- 
ing how he got into the coach; and even after 
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having taken the opinion of the captain, the | 
crew, and all the passengers, upon the matter, 
he felt himself as much in the dark as ever. 
The last thing* he could recollect of “the land 
he had left,” was, that he had dined and wined 
at the “ Three Cups ;” what followed was chaos. 

But the worst of the affair, decidedly was, 
that the day on which he had been put to sea, 
was the 22d of the month, and as it was impossi- 
ble for him to make his appearance with his re- 
giment on the 24th, he knew he must, as a mat- | 
ter of course, be reported “ Absent without leave” | 
at the head-quarters, and that he would most 





probably be superseded. This reflection was 
even worse than the weather to the quartermas- 
ter, though the rough sea had already almost 
brought his heart up. However, he had great 
hopes of being able to join his regiment on the 
10th of the following month—the next return 
day—and, by due application, he thought he 
might contrive to prevent supercession. ‘Ten 
days of this time were, however, consumed be- 
fore he set a foot on the German shore, and 
then only half of his excursion was over; all 
his hopes rested upon a quick passage back to 
Harwich. This, however, the fates denied him; 
for having drawn on the agent—got the cash— 
engaged his passage back to England—!aid in 
asea stock, and all things necessary—the packet, 
just as she was leaving Hamburg, was run foul 
of by a five hundred ton ship, and so much in- 
jured that she was obliged to put back, and the 
unfortunate quartermaster was thus compelled 
to wait a fortnight for another opportunity of re- 





turning to England. He not only was delayed 
beyond the 10th, (return day) but beyond the 
24th ; and when he did arrive, he found that 
he had not only been superseded by the com- 
mander in chief, but considered dead by ail his 
friends and relations. 

However, on personally applying for a rein- 
statement, he obtained it, and once more joined 
his old corps at’ Harwich, where he many a 
night amused the mess, with the recital of his 
trip to sea in the coach, which was always given 
with most effect when he was half seas over. 








VIRTUE. 

Virtue is certainly the most noble and secure 
possession aman can have. Beauty is worn out 
by time or impaired by sickness; riches lead 
youth rather to destruction than welfare, and 
without prudence are soon lavished away. While 
virtue alone, the only good that is ever durable, 
always remains with the person that has once 
entertained her. She is preferable both to wealth 
and a noble extraction. 








RIUSIC. 
An anthem murmur’d by the rolling spheres, 
A language grateful to celestial ears ; 


An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 
The breath of angels, and the bliss of earth. Anon, 








(Continued from page 73.) 


CHAPTER V. 
OF THE COMPOSITION OF MELODY. 

Before we enter upon the manner of execu- 
ting music, let us inquire into the laws of its 
composition. Melody is the sole object of the 
composer. (Infer. 1. Chap. 4.) But by a strange 
fatality, no writer on the art has ever treated of 
it! 

Melody, like declamation, has its periods, 
and these again their pauses, rests, suspensions, 
&c. The composition of melody would be 
limited to too narrow a space, if it had only 
the choice of one diatonic progression, out of 
which to compose its periods: and there would 
be an unsupportable monotony, if these were to 
have only one rest, and one cadence on the 
fundamental. __Let us therefore inquire into the 
number of keys which music affords ; and into 
those which hold the proper relations, fitted to 
give a wider extent to the composition of the 
periods of melody. 

We have seen (Infer 11. Chap. 5.) that the 
number of keys arising from the experiments 
made, was twelve. It must be now mentioned 
that beside these there are twelve minor keys ; 
and that these are not, like the former, given us 
by nature, but are formed by art. Nor do I 
therefore exceed the limits T had proposed to 


myself. In any system whatever, founded on 


| principles drawn from experiment, the just con- 


sequences that are deducible from them, will 
equally partake of the force and nature of the 
principles themselves. 

All writers on music have found themselves 
embarrassed, when they come to treat of the 
minor mode. Unacquainted with its origin, or 
with its fundamental or generating sound, they 
have advanced different opinions, in order to 
give it a suitable progression and scale; but in 
recurring to the principles I have before esta- 
blished, every difficulty will vanish. 

In what manner has nature constituted the 
key of C, for instance? By the progression 
above mentioned, (Infer. 2. Chap. 3.) and by 
the harmonics. Of what do the harmonics of 
the key of C consist? Of a greater third CE 
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and of a minor third E G: now itis evident | 
(Infer. 7. Chap. 3.) that if the harmonic E 
G is inverted into A C,which is precisely of the 
same dimensions and nature, we shall have the | 
two thirds A C minor, and C E major, which 
preserve the same relation and the same na- 
ture, with the two former C E,and E G, and 
consequently must equally produce the same 
natural and pleasing effect. Moreover, if we 
proceed diatonically from A, to its octave, with- 
out altering any of the intervals which fill up 
that extension, is it not the same progression | 
as is made use of from C to its octave? We, 
repeat individually the very same notes, without | 
any difference. Now, to make use of thesame 
progression, the same harmonics, and relations, 
or to be in the same key, is not this one and | 
the same thing ? Consequently to be in the key | 
of A minor, or that of C major, will be perfect- 
ly the same thing: and therefore both are 
marked in the same manner, without any altera- 
tion of sharps or flats on the clef. The whole 
difference is this, that in the major key, the fun- 
damental is C, and in the minor it is A; and 
consequently the close or cadence in the first | 
case willbe on C, and in the second on A. | 
And we may add, that the harmonics in C are | 
both given and combined by nature; and in '| 
the key of A, they are given by nature, but | 
combined by art. 

From the great relation subsisting between 
these two keys they are called relatives ; and 
thus every major key has its relative minor ; and 
vice versa, every minor key will have its rela- 
tive major. 

It must be observed, that in the minor mode, 
the sixth of the key must be minor, as will ap- | 
pear from the natural scale ; and this leads us | 
to the discovery of another concord, namely, 
that of a sixth of every fundamental. In that 
of C major, for instance, we shall have in the 
harmonics of the key,C E A3; that is, a sixth 
to the keynote; and therefore every fundamen- 
tal, principal, and subordinate, or key, domi- 
nant and subdominant (Infer. 12. Chap. 3.) by 
the same reasoning, may have a sixth; and this 
concord is a combination of art. 

Let us now come to the source of all the dif- 
ficulties, and of the controversies between wri- 
ters on music, as well as artists, concerning the 
minor mode. They say that in this mode there 
isno gamut: That artists, in order to make a 
cadence in A minor, must make G become a 








sharp seventh: And in this case, they say, that 
F should become in a like manner a sharp sixth 5 
otherwise that in the diatonic scale in passing 
from F to G sharp, an interval would be made, 
of a tone and semi-tone; and that this progres- 


_ sion would not be natural: And I shall also 
| add, that if they made F and G sharp, the pro- 


gression of the key A would no longer have 
any relation to that of the key of C,as it would 
be in that case a progression altogether differ- 
ent. Now we answer to this twofold objec- 
tion; that in the minor scale of A, there is 
no sharp wanted on F, or G3; and if artists 
make use of either or both, it is only when the 
notes are rapidly executed, and consequently do 
not bear harmonics. When they are obliged 
to put a sharp to the seventh G, of the key A, 
which bears harmony, it is in the sole case of a 
cadence being made on A, and therefore the 


_ sharp seventh becomes necessary (Inf. 2. Chap. 


3.) Itis true thatin passing from F natural 
to G sharp, the interval is more than diatonic ; 
but melody does not prohibit such larger inter- 


_ vals; neither must it be believed, that in either 


case, they execute a scale; let them execute the 
descending scale of A, wherein the phrase suf- 
fers no interruption, and without any sharp oc- 
curring, and they will find it natural ; so there 
is, in fact, no difficulty in the case. 

From what we have hitherto said, it is evi- 
dent that each major key has its relative minor ; 
and there being twelve major keys, there will 
be also twelve corresponding minor keys, and 
therefore the number of keys derived from 
the progression of the scale will be twenty- 
four. 

I take it for granted, that the reader is ac- 
quainted with the manner of passing from one 
key to another, or that the young student will 
learn this of his master; I shall only observe to 
him, that the different flats and sharps that are 
made use of for that purpose, do only form the 
progression of the scale higher or lower, (Infer. 
9 and 10. Chap. 3.) preserving the same order 
and relations that nature has produced in the 
scale of C5 that is, that from the third to the 
fourth, and from the seventh to the octave, there 
shall be a semi-tone, and between the other de- 
grees, an entire tone, (Inf. 2. Chap. 3.) 

Before we begin to treat of the composition 
of melody, or song ; it will be necessary to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the phrases, or periods, of 
which it is composed, where they are to stop, 
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and how many kinds of rests or cadences, any 
phrase can have. 

Every note of the seven, in the diatonic pro- 
gression, must be a harmonic, since all the seven 
are only the result or production of another, 
(and if F the subdominant does not hitherto ap- 
pear to be produced of any, it will be shown 
in the next chapter to be a harmonic of the do- 
minant;) and therefore in whatever place a 
phrase may stop, it will always be on a harmo- 
nic; and this will have a different relation, ac- 
cording as it belongs to one or other of the three 
fundamental, or generating sounds ; it will there- 
fore be necessary to give to each a different 
name, to distinguish it from the others. 

Any phrase whatever, in its beginning, can 
only have the concords of the, key or principal 
fundamental, for its constituent parts, but it 
must necessarily afterward be characterized by 
other relative copcords, come to an end, and a 
perceptible rest. If the penultimate, or notes 
immediately preceding the phrase, are near the 
key note, as the ninth or the seventh for in- 
stance, we then feela desire for its returning 
or proceeding to the key note ; and the seventh, 
in particular, will oblige us to do it, being acute, 
and forming a species of command to the 
phrase to close in the key, to which it is in the 
nearest possible situation, and conducts us natu- 
rally into it. Itis this ending of a phrase, this 
species of rest, that is called a cadence; and it 
is to be observed, therefore, that the sharp se- 
venth is.necessary in all keys, according to the 
progression of nature, to the forming a cadence 
on the fundamental. When the phrase termi- 
hates on the key note or its octave, it will be 
called a perfect cadence. 

When the phrase appears to wander, and fly 
about the key note, before it terminates in it, we 
shall call it a perfect cadence prepared. 

When the penultimate note of the phrase is 
on the ninth of the fundamental, it is called a 
direct cadence. 

When the penultimate note of the phrase is 
on the seventh of the fundamental, it is called 
an inverted cadence. 

If the phrase rests either on the fifih, or third 
of the key, we shall call it an imperfect cadence. 

If it terminates on a harmonic of the domi- 
nant, it is called a semi-cadence. 

When itends ona harmonic of the subdo- 
minant, it is called a suspended cadence. 

When the phrase, instead of terminating on 





the key, prepares another relative key, it is call- 
ed an interrupted cadence. 

Now that we have all the materials of melo- 
dy, we shall be able to treat of its composition. 
Music, like oratory, has therefore its phrases, its 
periods, of which discourse is composed ; and 
as these ought always in the latter to maintain 
a relation to each other, and to the subject pro- 
posed to be treated of; in like manner, it is ne- 
cessary with respect to the phrases and periods 
in music. Let us now see, among the twenty- 
four given keys, which of them preserve a re- 
lation to one another, in order to fix the path, 
and the natural extension of melody. 

There can be no doubt, that the keys of the 
dominant, and subdominant, and the relative 
minor, maintain the strictest possible relation 
with the principal key. The relative has the 
same progression, and the very same harmo- 
nics; and the two first generate each other re- 
ciprocally. These two major keys again, have 
their respective relative minor keys ; and there 
are therefore six keys, three major and three mi- 
nor, from which the most homogeneous phrases of 
airor melody may be taken. These phrases, in 
whatever key they may be found, may have the 
number of suspensions, and cadences, that are 
above enumerated ; because each of the six keys 
being prepared, may become fundamental. This 
extension of the progression of melody, 1 shall 
call the direct path, because there exists ano- 
ther, from which it is different. 

We have already observed, that by varying 
the order of the harmonics, the key does not 
vary ; that is to say, that the key of C, willre- 
main such, if in place of having the first third 
major,and the second minor, it should have, on 
the contrary, the first third minor, and the se- 
cond major, the fifth and the octave always re- 
maining the same. (Iuf. 2. Chap. 3.) Now 
the key of C becoming minor, it is evident that 
it may passinto its relative major, and thence 
into its dominant, subdominant, &c. This lat- 
ter path, which presents itself for the extension 
of melody, being remote from the former, we 
shall call the indirect path ; but of this we must 
make a more sparing use, on account of its 
leading us too far from the original fundamen- 
tal, and the too great precipitation of the melody 
that would be necessary to return into it. 

Let us now see the application of all that we 
have said.——The composer will propose to 
himself a subject, expressive of the matter and 
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object he is to treat ; ‘the beauty and aptness of 
it will depend on his genius.) The first notes 
of the phrase of the subject, must be taken from 
the harmonics of the key, which we have de- 
termined, for example, to be in C. It is self- 
evident that the nature of the key cannot be 
heard, but in taking the first phrases from its 
harmonics. The first phrase, it is to be observ- 
ed, consists of three bars ; that is, of an unequal 
number ; all the other subsequent phrases must 
therefore be composed of a like number of bars, 
or multiples of that number: When this exact- 
ness is neglected, as it very frequently happens, 
the mind of the hearer is distracted, and must 
be dissatisfied with that species of halting or 
lameness in the air; a case but too common in 
melodies, without the cause being sufficiently 
apprehended. Such phrases may be beautiful 
and pleasing in themselves ; but will be wanting 
in effect, on account of their construction being 
void of affinity. I am sensible, that this exact- 
ness will diminish the number of ideas, and ren- 
der composition more arduous ; but it is never- 
theless essentially necessary. 





ORIGINAL MORAL ESSAYS. 


The moralist no higher theme can claim, 

Than virtuous love’s refined celestial flaine, 

Which, from a glowing heart, ascends on high, 

Pure as a slumbering infant’s balmy sigh ; 

Sweet as the zephyr, when with stolen kiss, 

It pilfers from the rose its fragrant bliss. Poet. Aph. 








DESULTORY THOUGHTS—NO. II. 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Ir a woman be as beautiful as one of the ce- 
lestial beings, with whom the vivid dreams of 
imagination have peopled Mahomet’s paradise, 
as lovely and fresh as the fabled Aurora, and as 
light and graceful as Hebe, yet if she does not 
unite to the external charms of her person, the 
refined accomplishments, and sublime sentiments 
of an elegant mind, she can never enchain the 
heart of a husband with those golden fetters which 
only Death can sever. Sweetness of disposition, 
and intellectual endowments, wreath these fet- 
ters with the ever-blooming roses of enjoyment, 
and call forth into action all the tender charities 
which irradiate the sphere of connubial happi- 
ness. A woman may shine in mechanical ac- 
complishment, though a ray of mental light does 
not dawn upon her mind: she may paint, sing, 
and play upon musical instruments, and by these 
manual and vocal arts gain a transient triumph 
over those who are contented with seeing female 
cultivation hanging on walls, or hearing it vi- 





brate upon strings. But the man of discern- 
ment feels that a woman, thus gifted, can only 
amuse for an hour, and attract, by her adsciti- 
tious donations, some frippery fops, who, like 
the stupid butterflies, light on glaring exotic 
flowers, without fragrance or perfume, rather 
than on the odoriferous blossoms that yield de- 
licious honey. The looks of a stupid beauty, 
who “has not soul within her eyes,” are fixed 
in the dead calm of insensibility ; they emit nd 
electric spark to kindle the affections; so that 
they are examined without emotion, and as they 
do not express passion or intellect, they are be- 
held without love. “ I never,” said one of the 
mistresses of a2 royal profligate of France, 
“dreaded the rivalship of a niere unpolished lump 
of volupiuous beauty 3 but the jes and sor- 
cery of a sentimental Circe cannot be resisted.” 
Ordinary features, when lit up by the sunbeams 
of sensibility, generally excite the same pas- 
sions which they express; and the winning at- 
traction of their smile invests them with adven- 
tive charms, like the variegated hues with which 
a brilliant rainbow tints the gloomy clouds. 
This is the iascinating charm which 





capiivates 
without the aid of nature; it emincntly displays 
itself in silent complaint of patien: suflerance, 
in poignant affliction, and i tears, whether of 
transporting joy or of «Sibng sorcow. it is more 
irresistible than the avitai tapguishmcots of un- 


lettered beauty. Looss, which do not corres- 
pond with the feelings of ihe heart, cannot be 
assumed without labour and pain, as masked af- 
fectation is easily known... The artificial aspect 
is aS poor a substitute for the expression 
of sentiment, as the sinear of paint for the blush- 
ing roses of a blocming complexion. 

It has been remarked, that the countenance is 
a mirror, that reflects the predominant passions 
of the soul, and displays an angry, a disdainful, 
and a suspicious temper, in prominent charac- 
ters, that are universally understood. Ii is also 
equally true, that the more pleasing, exalted, and 
softer passions of the female heart, legibly im- 
press their signatures upon the visage. Beauty 
then may be pronounced a_ bright emana 
tion of intellectual excellence, that reflects in its 
limpid current, the brilliant atmosphere of a 
sprightly temper, and a galaxy of refined sen- 
timent. 

In the winter of life, when the gaudy flowers 
of personal beauty are nipped by the “rude 
breathing” of age—when the lustre of blue eyes 
is dimmed, and the bloom of rosy cheeks faded, 
how fallen then will be the unideaed woman, who 
has no resources in the treasury of the mind ; 
she will remain a tyrant without power, a prey 
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to envy and remorse. A woman of intellectual 
accomplishment, on the contrary, in the evening 
of life, will draw at the fountain of the Graces, 
the limpid balsam of literary knowledge, dif- 
fuse the pleasure of instruction to her children, 
and illuminate, by her cheerful conversation, all 
who are circled within the attractive sphere of 
the society in which she moves. Beauty is as 
fleeting and fragile as the bloom of an exotic 
flower, blown under the chilling influence of the 
northern breeze : education alone is the tower- 
ing oak that defies the tempest of years, and 
the ravages of adversity. 

The most inestimable blessing which the be- 
nign bounty of the Creator has bestowed upon 
man, is the possession of a virtuous, amiable, 
and educated woman—her love the highest de- 
light which gladdens him in the vale of suffer- 
ing ; it is a green oasis that spreads for him its 
grassy verdure in the desert of despair. In the 
possession of a lovely sympathetic woman, even 
in the solitudes of life, only illuminated by her 
smiles, the soul is more gratified than upon the 
throne of Napoleon, when the world honoured 
it with its homage, and were dazzled by the lus- 
tre of its glory. 

Though Rousseau threw enchantment over 
the tender passion—though Byron and Ossian 
transfused the most sublime and profound sen- 
sibility into love, yet they never experienced all 
those refined feelings of which the pure heart of 
a woman is susceptible. It is the fountain from 
which pity and ardent affection gush forth in a 
spontaneous and sweet-flowing union. It is in 
the midst of trying suffering, in scenes of dis- 
tress and anguish, that the finest qualities of the 
female mind, and the noble traits of the female 
character, are displayed in all their characteristic 
grandeur. When a husband is suffering under 
the pressure of unutterable wo, when his pros- 
pects are withered by the dissolved illusions of 
hope, and the cruel desertion of friends, it is then 
that the consolations of a wife pour the balm of 
sympathy into the corroded bosom of grief. Ad- 
versity only gives an additional impulse of ar- 
dour to her attachment; it seems to inspire her 
with a spirit of enthusiastic devotedness to the 
object of her love, which rises superior to the 
afilictions of misfortune. No changes or chances 
can estrange her constancy, or subdue the inten- 
sity of her devotion. 

The glowing and courageous attachment of 
wives to their husbands, under calamity, danger, 
and adverse fortune, has been nobly and signally 
exemplified in many instances, during the Au- 
gustan proscription, and the plague of Florence ; 


Lady Russell and Madame Lavalette. must 
stand on the records of immortality, emblazoned 
among the most resplendent exploits that shed 
lustre on the female character. 

Women love with more truth and fervour than 
men. Women are bound by the sympathies of 
the heart, and guided by the precepts of reli- 
gion, and moral obligation; but alas! with men 
these ties are not so sacred. Some men exult, 
when, by sworn vows and persuasive promises, 
they seduce innocence, and triumph over virtue. 
The victim of seduction must regret having ever 
experienced the devastating and desolating sen- 
timent of love, that, like the scorching blast of 
tropical tempests, parches the flower and blights 
the foliage of the orange-tree, which otherwise 
would spread its fragrant blossoms in the atmos- 
phere, and shoot its graceful branches to the 
skies. Finca. 





TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 





To nature's works, primeval, all sublime, 

That still survive the mouldering wreck of time ; 
And still invite the muse—science and art 
Their own peculiar loveliness impart ; 


Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart, Anon. 





CONVERZATICONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 
Organic Remains from the Chalk Formation along 
the River 

Great quantitics of chalk are imported from 
England. The chief reason is, that our country 
has not been hitherto discovered to contain that 
important article. The best specimens hitherto 
exhibited, are from Alabama, and are of a coarse 
composition. The chalk district in England, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Thames, near 
Gravesend, to its sources beyond Oxford, is an 
inexhaustible deposite of this valuable mineral. 
There seems to be enough for internal con- 
sumption and foreign exportations during count- 
less ages to come. 

This carbonate of lime is brought hither, chief: 
ly as ballast, in its crude or native state; con- 
taining the silicious nodules of which gun-flints 
are made, and preserved relics of many oceanic 
animals. 

To separate these and other adventitious ingre- 
dients, the chalk must undergo a purification. 
This is performed by throwing aside the larger 
pieces by hand, and separating the smaller ones 
by means of water. The material, so treated, is 
then termed prepared chalk, (or creta preparata,) 
and is fit for the various medicinal, technical, and 
economical uses for which it isemployed. It is, of 
course, an important branch of manufacture; ané 
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and the heroic virtues and conjugal piety of 


gives support to numerous subsidiary arts. 
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Some of those exuvie of the sea, with which 


* the strata of chalk abound, were brought by Dr. 
Cooper, of Kip’s Bay, author ofthe ingenious dis- 
_ sertution on vision. 


They consist of echinites, or 
the shells of marine urchins. There are different 
species of them. They were found in a quantity 
of English chalk, by a friend of his who is exten- 
sively engaged in preparing the material. They 
doubtless owe their location to that operation of 
the flood from the briny deep, which, at some an- 
cient era, beyond the calculations of chronology, 
overwhelmed the land. 

They are so well preserved by the antiseptic 
virtue of the chalk, that they seem capable of 
lasting for an indefinite duration, if left in their 
situations undisturbed. 

Mention was made in a preceding paragraph of 
this essay, of the nodules of flint which abound in 
the layers of chalk. Commonly these are dis- 
tinct from the organic remains; but not always: 
for, one of the specimens under consideration is a 
curious association of both. The shell of an 
echinus has a breach through one side. Through 
this opening, the end of an oblong flint nodule 
has found its way. The remaining shell invests 
it closely. The evidence is decisive in favour of 
the conclusion that the flint was in a soft or semi- 
fluid condition, since the stratum of chalk, with 
its accompanying echinus, was deposited, and of 
course is of more recent production than either. 

Lieutenant M. P. Mix, of the U.S. Navy, li- 
berally exhibited the specimens which he had col- 
lected during his numerous and distant voyages 
in the service of his country. Among many others, 
were the following: 1. The shell of a Buccinum, 
taken from the stomach of a cod-fish, off the 
coast of Labrador. What is remarkable, the cal- 
careous matter has, in one place, been corroded 
through, by the gastric juice. 2. A tooth of a 
horse in complete preservation, broken out of a 
mass of calcareous rock, on the northern shore of 
Cuba. 3. A considerable number, amounting to 
half'a dozen species, of land shells, belonging to 
Florida, and collected by his own hands, on the 
trees, &c., there. They seem to be interesting 
members of the snail family, and are very pretty. 
4. Several elegant specimens of spirorbis. 5. 
Music shells, of great beauty, 6. A rich dis- 
play of occidental shells, comprehending the Buc- 
cinums, Nucrexes, Bullas, Volutes, Pectiens, 
Venuses, Tellinas, &c., of the Mexican gulf, and 
its islands; with an assortment of sea-urchins, 
Madrepores, and the kindred substances. 

John Fairlie, Esq., on his return from a cruise 
of about three years, in the U. S. ship North-Ca- 
rolina, through the Mediterranean sea, submitted 
to inspection the articles he had collected during 








the voyage. 
mirable opportunities for 
appears to 
vantage. 


This young gentleman enjoyed ad 
and 

have turned them tuo the best ad- 
He has visited many of the places ce 
lebrated in ancient history, and modern warfare, 
between the Straits of Gibraltar and the Darda- 
nelles. Ainong the things offered tor considera- 
tion, were the following, to wit: 

1. A walking-stick, of young oak, probably the 
Quercus @gilops, cut from the Troad, near Tene- 
dos island; where a thicket of young forest is 
growing up. 2. The devouring locust of Asia 
and Africa, the Gryllus migratorius of natural- 
ists. It belongs to the grasshopper family, and 
is an insect of more than three inches long, and 
of corresponding thickness. A person who surveys 
the specimen can readily discern how destructive to 
vegetation their countless swarms are; and how, 
from their magnitude and fatness, they may be- 
come the food of man. 3. A neat sample of crys- 
tallized native boracic acid, from a hot cavern in 
the island of Milo. 4. Specimens of exceedingly 
pure sea salt, from Syracuse in Sicily, where 
there are very extensive works for its prepara- 
tion; and whence the name of our Syracuse, 
near Salina in Onondaga, has been derived. 5. 
Articles of antiquity, and fragments of ruins, from 
Athens, Carthage, Troy, Paros, and other memo- 
rable places,—amounting to an interesting body 
of things, calculated by their associations to raise 
noble ideas in the mind of the beholder. Among 
there isa small torso of white marble. 6. A 
port-folio, well stored with sketches, drawings, 
and perspective views of memorable and pictu- 
resque scenery, which occurred, in navigating 
those celebrated waters, and visiting their classic 
shores. 


lnprovement, 





BOTANICAL. 


ORDERS OF 
THE BOTANICAL CLASSES OF LINN-EUS. 
COMMUNICATED BY DR. FELIX PASCALIS. 

Noruine can better prove the correctness o! 
the division of plants into twenty-four classes, by 
the characteristic view of their male individuals, 
than the obvious and expedient mode of making 
their subdivisions by the necessary characteris- 
tics of their female or hermaphrodite flowers. 
This is not effected, however, without some ex- 
ceptions, which we will carefuliy notice. 

Just as we have seen thirteen classes formed 
by the number and (insertion) of their stamina , 
we will subdivide each of them into their different 
numbers of pisti/s ; observing only, that as these 
are counted by their stiles, and not by their suin- 
mits, or stigmata, the plurality of them may exist 
or not, without affecting our subdivisions. 
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The orders thus constructed are like the classes 
denominated numerically from the Greek: Mo- 
noGynta, Digynra, Tricynta, TEetraGyNtA, 
Penracynia, Hexacynta, and Potyeynra. 

his principal point of the theory of the 
orders gives us all at once thirteen classes 

As a first exception, the next two, 14 and 
15, require a different mode of order, because 
the one, Dipynamia, has two prominent sta- 
mina, and the next, TerrapyNamtA, has 
four against two humbler ones, the subdivi- 
sion of them is then regulated by their seeds : 
Dipvyna- § with naked seeds, GyuNosreERMIA 

MIA, ¢ With covered seeds,MonosPpERMIA 

pod or silicule,....Sin1cuna 
witha double 

The five succeeding classes follow the the- 
ory of the preceding seventeen, with the ex- 


with a simple 
valve-pod,....- +. SILIQUESA 
ception only of the 19th, the Syncenesia 


13 


TeTRApDY- 
NAMIA, 


Le) 


4 
But this class is rather singular, because, 

if the reader remembers, its character is 

derived from a perfect union of the summit, 

or anthers with the pistils, and even of the 

whole or part of the stile of the same, this 

reunion, Which is exemplified in a vast num- 

ber of plants, aifords no less than six orders, 

either of true or apparent PoryGamia. It 

will perhaps be proper to dispense at present 

with a minute description. Let it only be 

said, that in this inanimated nature, Polyga- 

mia exists in six different forms: 1. 

equal; 2. 


as 
as superfluous; 3. as spurious ; 
4. as necessary; 5. as separated ; 6. as a Mo- 
NOMAMIUL, 2 ccoccsrccccccvecess cece 

Let us now despatch the orders of the last 
four classes. The next two, Monogcta, Dr- 
oEcrA, are divided as 17 of the above-men- 
tioned, and the 23d from the two last pre- 
COGN, o.0.c0000 0 Gece siegdes ceeccccecces 

CryproGAmia, the last class, is subdivid- 
ed by Linneus into four orders, of presuma- 
ble fructification. 

1. The Ferns; fructification terminating 
like a spicula, or collected upon the leaves. 

2. Mosses, bearing cups free and on their 
stems. 

3. Alga, having capsules, with one, two, 
three, or many follicles. 

4. Musheroon Lichens—no fructitication, 
no leaves; irregular, fungous, or lamelled 
substance, &c......... re 1 


Orders of classes, 24 


Excmpliication, or classes and orders intended 
for the next. 


| 
| 


~~ 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 





OF AN IRISH JUDGE. 

In the reign of Queen Ann, one of the jus- 
tices of the court of common pleas in Dublin 
was as remarkable for the inflexible impartiality 
that distinguished his administration of public 
justice, as for the virtues and probity which 
adorned his private character. His manners 
were so cynical and austere that stoic philoso- 
phers might obey him as the presiding Cory- 
phacus of their mysteries. The ladies, to 
whom he never was known to have paid any 
flattering compliments, regarded him as a mi- 
sogamist, whose frozen heart was inaccessible 
tolove. The fortune, the eminent station, and 





| 
| 


the liberal acquirements of the judge, however, 
gave him passports to the most fashionable cir- 
cles; and at the vice-regal dinners in Dublin 
Castle, he was always an invited guest. Though 
not a man of gallantry, he was a man of exten- 
sive information, whose mind was capable of 
great colloquial expansion, which, when kindled 
by the collision of sentiment, often blazed with 
the brightest lustre of intelligence and humour. 
He was often known to have declared, that the 
most beautiful woman in the world could not ac. 
quire an ascendancy over his heart, or enchain 
his affections by the fascination of her charms. 
But this was a vain and visionary boast! for the 
potent spell of seaury, which has vanquished 
so many heroes, legislators, and philosophers, 
soon added another conquest to its invincible 
power, by dragging the redoubtable judge among 
the captives who followed its triumphal car. 
At one of the lady lieutenant’s dinner parties, 
the judge happened to be seated, at table, next 
to a young and beautiful countess, who had just 
come on a visit to the castle. During dinner, 
the judge was quite as obsequious in his atten- 
tions to the lovely countess, as any carpet 
knight, and on entering into conversation with 
her, he discovered that the graces of her perscn 
were only surpassed by those of her mind. For 
the first time, the charms of woman “ melted his 
heart to love,” and he felt, that he could select 
her, from the galaxy of female elegance that 
surrounded him, as “ the bright particular star,” 
which could alone illuminate with the undimi- 
nished splendour of its “ light from heaven,’ the 
horizon of connubial felicity. Whether the 
lady, who appeared so soft and gentle, so ami- 





| able, and full of that sensitive sensibility tha! 
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could “weep over dying roses, and blossom’s 
fall,” had alloyed the sterling composition of 
her mental pertections, which seemed to partake 


the jus-f both of the purity of heaven and the loveliness | 
Dublin 
artiality 
f public 
+ which 
manners 
philoso- 
+ Cory: 


of earth, with the dross of coquetry, | am not 
able to determine ; but true it is, that notwith- 
standing the ardour of his affection, the passion- 
ate enthusiasm of his love, he could nut awa- 
ken a kindred feeling in her heart. 


He therefore abandoned his suit, and gave 
himself up to hopeless despair. A colonel of 



















| his presence at the wedding. 
































dies, to & the army, to whom the countess was secretly at- 
aid any — tached, was about to have a very important case 
as a mi- § tried before this judge, in the court of common 
scessible f pleas. ‘The colonel, aware that his cause was 
ion, and JB untenable both in law and equity, felt that his | 
1owever, feonly chance, in evading the just claim of the 
able cir- & plaintiff, was by corrupting the source of jus- 
Dublin Btice, through the interposition of the countess. 
Though § The mines of Potosi could not effect what the 
of exten- languishing tears of a charming woman so 
pable of Bquickly accomplished. Early on the morning 
1 kindled f§ of the day of trial, the fascinating countess, just 
zed with [Bas the judge had entered from his carriage, ap- 
humour. ff peared in the anti-chamber.—His heart bound- 
that the [ed with the transport of glowing hope, on seeing 
Id not ac- her there, and mute with astonishment, he ran 
r enchain to meet her. Affecting a most languishing air, 
charms. Band assuming a deep tone of melancholy, she | 
t! for the — announced the purpose of her visit, at the same 
nquished ff time, casting on him a glance of plaintive ten- 
osophers, Mderness, from blue eyes, sparkling with such 
invincible M pearly tears of supplication, as would excite 
ge among FF pity even in the cold bosom of inhumanity.— 
al car. With the luxuriant tresses of her hair falling neg- 
er parties, B liglently in “ ambrosial plenty,” on a fine bust, 
ible, next fF that rivalled, in whiteness, the polished marble | 
o had just Hof Phidias, she moved through the apartment 
g dinner, @like the imploring angel of sympathy. The 
his atten- — mournful tone of her voice, the eloquence of her 
ny carpet address, the glistening of her tears, and the 
ation with witchery and blandishments of her charms, 
1er perscn ff seized by surprise the honour and justice of the 
nind. For (stern judge. He could refuse her nothing, for 


melted his 
ould select 
ance that 
ular star,” 
e undimi- 
aven,”’ the 
hether the 
€, SO ami- 
ibility that 


it was impossible to expostulate with the beseech- 
ing representative of loveliness. He promised 
the charming advocate that her friend, the colo- 
nel, should gain his cause! ! The charge of the 
judge procured a verdict for the colonel to the 
amount of 1000 guineas. But the opposite law- 
yers took a bill of exceptions to this charge, 
which they boldly pronounced to be partial and 


illegal. On returning home, he began to feel 
some remorse of conscience. for the violation of 
the law, and after weighing the turpitude and 
dishonour of his conduct in the balance of calm 
reflection, he sent for the plaintiff and paid 
him the 1000 guineas, and the costs of the ac- 
tion. The moment the countess heard of this 
noble act of retributive justice, on the part of 
the judge, she transmitted him the money, in 
a letter, in which she expressed her thanks for 
his gallantry and politeness, acquainting him at 
the same time, that she was to he married to the 
colonel on the following morning, by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and hoped for the honour ot 
FINGAL. 





OF MR. CURRAN. 

This incorruptible patriot and incomparable 
orator, whose surprising eloquence threw such 
a resplendent halo of glory round the Irish bar, 
had his feelings lacerated, and his heart wound- 
ed to the very core by the infidelity of his wife, 
who suffered herself to be seduced by an officer 
of rank in the British army. 

At the same time the lady of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clare blotted the escutcheon of nobility, 
and dishonoured the proverbial chastity of her 
country, by eloping with a gallant. Shortly af- 
ter these occurrences, Mr. Curran and Lord 
Clare happened to be walking, in opposite di- 
rections, in Castle-street, (Dublin,) and the mo- 
ment Mr. Curran observed the chancellor ap- 
proaching, he hastily darted into an entry on 


_the other side of the street, without returning 


his lordship’s salute, or taking any notice of him. 
In a few hours after, the chancellor took his 
seat on the bench, in the court of chancery ; and 
on espying Mr. Curran standing up to make a 
motion on some pending cause, he exclaimed, 


, © Why, Mr. Curran, I met you to-day in Castle- 


street, and instead of stopping to exchange 
greetings, you flew off from me as if I were an 
infectious spectre of pestilence !” “ My Lord,” 
replied the wit, “self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. The street was so narrow, and 
as your Lordship and myself wear our antlers 
rather awkwardly, I was apprehensive that our 


horns would meet !”” 
—>— 


OF AN IRISH SAILOR. 

An Irish sailor obtained leave of his captain 
to remain on shore for one day ; but not return- 
ing until four days afterward, the captain asked 
him the reason of his staying so long. “ Please 
your honour, I got into a wood, and could not 





et ont.” “ Got into a wood !” reiterated the 
g' 
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“why, you lying rascal, there is not | 
a wood within twenty miles.” “ Oh, it is very | 
true, your honour; but J got my legs into a 
wood; and, by the powers, I did all I could to 
get them out again.” ‘So, you have been in 
the stocks for being drunk.” “ The stocks / is 
it you mane! By St. Pathrick, you may say 
that—I have ventured so deeply in the stocks, 
that Tam now a dame duck.” 
——— 
OF FOOTE. 

Tue English Aristophanes, when riding out 
one day on the Downs, in company with the 
humorous and facetious Macklin, they perceived 
at some distance a personage coming toward 
them dressed out ostentatiously in a profusion of 
gold lace. “What noble dandy on horseback 
is this?’ said Macklin. ‘Psha!” replied 
Foote, “ while viewing him with his glass, * ’tis 
nobody, after all, but the little quicksilver apo- 
thecary, with his flaming coat and tawdry vest. 
Be a little more circumspect for the future, 
Macklin, as you see it is not all gold that glis- | 
ters.” be 


captain 3 








OF JOHN MURRAY. 

The late Rey. John Murray was highly dis- 
tinguished for the poignancy of his wit, and ta- 
lents for repartee. On a certain time when 
meeting his friend to celebrate some festive oc- 
casion, and the joys of Bacchus were resorted 
to, as a heightener of social merriment, he was 
accosted with, “ Mr. Murray, don’t you drink ?” 
“ Drink !” retorted he, “ yes, that 1 do—I drink 
like a beast.’? He yet refrained from helping 
himself over liberally to the use of the bottle, 
(as every one else present did) which one of his 
companions remarking, observed, “ Why, Mr. 
Murray, how absent you are; I thought you 
said you drank like a beast.”—“ And so | do,” 
rejoined the preacher, “ for a beast, when he 
has drunk enough, desists from drinking—and 
so have I.”—Fall River Monitor. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











Mysterious Curiosity—We have seen a 
stone, found on the shore of Lake Erie, near 
this place, on which are clearly to be distin- 
guished a number of masonic emblems. The 
bee-hive, pot of incense, hour-glass, ladder, 
candlestick, book, sun and moon, sword, plumb, 
twenty-four inch gauge, and many other cha- 
racters, which have the appearance of regulari- 
ty ; but which we have not yet heard explain- 





ed. Some persons have thought they discover- 


ed a very near resemblance of several Hebrewh) 
and Greek characters—as to ‘that we canno! 
judge. The stone has some resemblance of ¢ 
petrifaction—but what is most mysterious, the 
face is perfectly smooth, the characters of a dif 
ferent colour and consistence from the rest oif 
the stone, and apparently extended to some 
depth. Ona white plot in the centre is the ap. 
pearance of an inscription—We pretend not tw 
conjecture the origin of such a singular produe- 
tion; but the above description is correct as far 
as it goes, as we have not mentioned one-tentl 
part of the characters it contains. It is abou 
the size of a two-ounce weight, something after 
the form of a key-stone. It would be difficult, 
however, to suppose this to be a work of nature, 
where there is so much appearance of design: 
and yet we know of no art which could pro- 
duce it.—IWestern Star. 





A Curiosity. —The British embassy who vi 
sited Ava in October of last year, gives the fol. 
lowing account of a singular usus nature whom 
they saw in that capital— Obs. 

In the department of curiosities, may be men- 
tioned the existence, at Ava, of a man covered 
from head to-foot with hair, whose history is not 
less remarkable than that of the celebrated por 
cupine man, who excited so much curiosity in 
England, and other parts of Europe, near 3 
century ago. The hair on the face of this sin: 
gular being, the ears included, is shaggy, ant 
about eight inches long. On the breast ani 
shoulders it is from four to five. It is singular 
that the teeth of this individual are defective in 
number ; the molares, or grinders, being entire 
ly wanting. This person is a native of the Shan 
country, or Lao, and from the banks of the up. 
per portion of the Saluen or Martahan river: 
he was presented to the king of Avaas a curit 
sity, by the prince of that country. At Avi 
he married a pretty Burmese woman, by who 
he has two daughters. The eldest resemble) 
her mother, the youngest is covered with hair 
like her father, only that it is white or fail 
whereas his is now brown or black, having! 
however, been fair when a child, like that 
the infant. With the exceptions mentioned 
both the father and his child are perfectly wel 
formed, and indeed, for the Burman race, rathe! 
handsome. The whole family were sent b; 
the king, to the residence of the mission, whet’ 
drawings and descriptions of them were t 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
Hail, lovely star! whose orient ray 
O’er fair Judea led the way, 
‘Po where the Infant Saviour lay, 
In Bethlehem. 


Day-spring of hope, that through the night 

Of deep despair, with holy ligkt, 

Broke on the wise men’s raptured sight, 
In Bethlehem. 


Oh, may thy day, whose dawn began 

When angels sang good will to man,” 

And praise to God who wrought the plan 
Of Bethlehem. 


Shine on, shine on, through countless time, 
In ever undeclining prime, 
I}lume the world with ray divine, 

From Bethlehem. 


Thou light of life, thou heavenly goal, 
When death’s dark billows awful roll, 
Be thou the star to guide my soul, 
To Bethlehem. 
J. A. D. 





DESULTORY STANZAS. 
To #8***, 

We'tt rear in some sequester’d grove 
An altar to immortaL Love, 
And offer such oblations there 
Of pious heaits and fervent prayer, 
As shall in sacred incense rise 
On wings of seraphs to the skies: 
To which fond Memory oft shall hie, 
To wipe Rertection’s tearful eye, 
For causes to remembrance known, 
And dire effects of moments flown! 
There will her heart full often bleed 
O’er tales which she alone may read ; 
Too sad for soft Compassion’s ear — 
For Prtv’s sigh—or Sorrow’s tear! 
Nor shall at times the siren voice 
Of Preasvne bid her soul rejoice ; \ 
In midst of joy her tears shall flow, 
From silent retrospective wo; 
RemempraNce will and must appear, 
To bathe Love’s altar with a tear! i 
When Spring, afar from shade and bower, \ 
Perchance surveys one lonely flower 
Respiring on the waste, where grows 
No sister bloom—no scentful rose. 
To Spring, how beauteous must appear 
The flower that lights the desert year ! 
So, M#***, in my waste of mind, 
One only bud of hope ! find, 
To gild the dark, unfruitful ground, 
That lies within its gloomy round! 
*Tis thou, my love, my ceaseless care, 
My bliss of hope, my midnight prayer ! 
Thou beam of heaven! thy smile alone 
Can cheer this bosom’s arid zone— 
A region, dreary as the sand 
Of Zaara wild, or Negro Land, 





Sygvies 


| ee i 


Lady, thine eyes are wondrous bright, 
There's marble whiteness on thy brow, 
And thy soft lips would near excite 
An anchorite to break his vow. 


The Houris ranging fabled grove, 
Who cheer Mahomet’s vot’ries there 
Might sigh for such a form of love 
As thine, and all thy grace te wear. 


Thou hast a heart, but Oh! how cold, 
As frigidly as glacier’s side; 

Or else, unmov’d, thou’dst not behold 
Pure homage given but to deride. 


I’ve knelt me long at beauty’s shrine, 
And paid my heart's warm adoration ; 
But wo! to me, ’twas given at,thine, 
My breast, now feels its desolation. 


a 


fo en mn otinane: 
J ‘ 





Smile on, smile on, in conscious pow’r 
Of charms thou dost so sadly wield, 

But know that time will bring the hour 
Thy adamantine heart must yield. 


wp geome 2 Pe 


FREDERY 
— f 
WOMAN'S VOICE. i 
Poets may sing the pleasing thrill 
That springs from the slow murmuring ril! 
In elim or oaken grove ; 
The warbling of the linnet’s throat, 
Rosignol’s soft enchanting note, 
And seraphs’ songs of love : if 


Rosignol’s note beguile the pain 
Of Love’s corroding fears ; : 
And seraph’s voice, of silver strain, ie 
May bid despair to hope again vi 
In the celestial spheres. t 


ha 

The rill may calm the throbbing brain, | ' 
: 

i 


But there’s a sound, to man how dear ! 
It falls upon his ravish’d ear, 

And makes his heart rejoice ; sad 
There’s nought can with that sound compare ' f £ 
So soft, melodious, and clear ; 

*Tis lovely woman’s voice. 





While her soft accents gently flow, 
What raptures in man’s bosom glow ' 
What pleasures fill his braip! 
He asks no greater bliss fromheaven, 
Than that which is already given, 
In listening to her strain. MUSICUS 


—<_——_ 


SINGULAR SECURITY. 


“ What pity ’tis,” said John the sage, 
“ That women should, for hire, 

“ Expose themselves upon the stage, 3" 
“ By wearing men’s attire!” fete #; 





“ Exposed !” cried Ned, who lov’d to jeer if" 
“Jn sense you surely fail; 

« What can the darlings have to fear 
“ When clad in coat of Mae?” 
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OUR IRISH PATRONS 
Are informed, that we have engaged the literary services 
of Mr. Geonce Perren, a gentleman whose talents and 
acquirements are well known to our citizens generally, 
The co- 
lumns of the Parthenon will every week be enriched with 
the productions of his pen. 


aad to his emigrant countrymen in particular. 


OUR THEATRICAL FRIENDS 
Are informed, that we have concluded to comply with the 
repeated solicitations of some of our most respectable pa- 
trons, by publishing a weekly critique on the performances 
at the several theatres in this city; which shall be com- 
menced in our next nuinber. 


Lafayette Theatre.—This elegant new establishment is 
just completed, and will be opened immediately. We 
shall give a description of it in our next. 

We notice in some of the daily papers a statement that 
our fellow-citizen, Mr. Barnes, Principal of the High 
School, is appointed to the presidency of Columbian Col- 
lege, at the City of Washington. Should that appoint- 
ment be accepted, it will be an event of importance in 
the literature of ourcountry. In the various motives and 
interests which usually govern in such appointments, it 
must sometimes happen, that the selection is made with- 
out sufficient reference to high attainments in scholarship, 
or practical skill in the important business of inspiring in- 
terest and imparting knowledge in the every-day duties of 
instruction. Without intending to disparage others by in- 
vidious contrast, or holding forth the idea of exclusive 
merit in an individual, we believe that among those qua- 
lified to judge, there is but one opinion respecting the high 
standing which Mr. Barnes has acquired, both as a gene- 
ral scholar, and as a teacher who has done much to elevate 
the character of the profession. The field of literature 
opened to our citizens, is vastly extended ; the harvest, as 
we venture to hope, great, and yearly increasing. There 
is a want of labourers of that order, who, while they are 
arduously employed in diffusing the blessings of instruc- 
tion around them, may take an enlarged and philanthro- 
pic view of knowledge, as connected with the welfare of 
mankind: may inspire others by their example, and lead 
the way of rational improvement. We particularly hope 
that American colleges may not be like some of the richly 
endowed and antiquated establichments of Europe, as 

described by Dr. Adam Smith, in his ‘* Wealth of Nations,” 
like ships at anchor, showing the direction, and the exact 
progress with which the rest of the world moves on, while 
they continue barely to swing within their cables’ length. 
—>— 

American Vinedresser’s Guide.—A work with this title, 
in French and English, has just been published by Messrs. 
G. & C. Carvill, of this city. The author is Mr. Loubat, 
a native of France, where the common employment of the 
husbandman is the cultivation of the vine. A residence 
of some years in this country led the author to inquire 
into the reasons which have prevented the successful in- 
troduction of the grape into it. The result of his inquiries 
has been, that the vine will succeed as well in this country 
as in any in the world.— Ev. Post. 

. 


aes 





Mr. Cardell’s Grammar, we understand, is in the press, 
in this city, and will be before the public in a new edition, 
in a few days. : 


—_—_~<_— 
HARLEM CANAL. 

By an act of the Legislature of the State of New-York, 
a company has been incorporated for the purpose of uniting 
the North and East rivers by a Canal, to run across the 
island, in the vicinity of Yorkville, or Harlem Commons. 
It is to be 60 feet wide, the sides faced with stone, anda 
lock ateach end. This canal, when completed, will afiord 
great facilities to the trade of our city, furnishing an easy 
access to the market-boats and produce of all kinds, from 
New-Jersey and Long-Island. Steamboats will also pass 
through, with goods, passengers, &c. The capital allow- 
ed by the charter is $550,000, divided into 11,000 shares, 
at $50 each, the amount deposited in the hands of trustees. 
The subscription-books were opened on Monday last. 


Boring for Water.—We learn from the Mobile Regis- 
ter, that one of the public-spirited citizens of that place, 
has made arrangements with Mr. Disbrow, who has been 
so successful in his enterprises here, to procure a proper 
machine, with an agent to superintend it, to make the ex- 
periment of boring for pure water in Mobile. The same 
paper adds: “ There can be little doubt that good water 
may be obtained on the prairies in this country; by this 
method of boring. It is, we believe, the received opinion, 
that the soil of our prairies is‘upon limestone of a porous 
nature, and the principal difficulty in cultivating them, 
arises from the scarcity of water. The use of the boring 
machine may, in the course of time, be the means of 
bringing into cultivation a considerable quantity of these 
rich lands. It would be worth the experiment at least.” 


The London Atlas is stated to be “ the largest shee: 
ever printed.” We have measured it. The length is four 
feet, breadth ts o feet teninches. The largest paper print- 
ed in this country is the National Intelligencer. It is in 
length three feet four and three-fourth inches, breadth one 
foot eleven inches.—Dem. Press. 





MARRIED, 

On Monday evening, 17th inst. Mr. James Miller of this 
city, to Miss Susan Foyle, of Argyle, N. ¥Y. Also, Mr. 
Wm. S. Hull, to Miss Emily Lucetta, youngest daughter 
of Anthony L. Underhill, Esq. 

At Northampton, Mass. 14th inst. Mr. Ogden E. E¢- 
wards, merchant, of this city, to Miss Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Shepherd, Esq. of the former place. 

On the evening of the 18th inst. the Rev. James G. Ham- 


ner, of Fayetteville, N. C. to Miss Olivia, daughter of J. § 


B. Murray, Esq. of this city. 
DIED, 

On Thursday morning last, in the 25th year of his age, 
Aaron Furman, of the firm of Furman & Eaton. On 
Tuesday, Mary, widow of John Brevoort, aged 73. Mrs. 
Eliza, wife of Samuel M‘Cully, aged 32. John Harrison, 
sen. aged 73. On Monday, 19th, inst. Robert Obert, 35. 
Agnes, daughter of Henry Green. William Hardy, grocer 
At Baltimore, Capt. John Phelen, aged 80 years. Thi: 
gentleman served during the whole of the Revolutionary 
War, and was promoted to a captaincy for his valour and 
good conduct. AtSempronius, N. Y. on the 8th inst. the 
Hon. Walter Wood, aged 62. 
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